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standard. The font erected by Constantino in St. 
Sophia was of porphyry, five feet high. In the 
centre was a column of gold supporting a lamp of 
gold. The water poured into the font through a 
lamb of solid gold. On one side stood a statue of 
Jesus and on the other side a statue of John, both 
of solid gold. Such are the broadest details of this 
marvellous work. The importance of the font is 
recognized in all churches, it being only the later 
substitute for the ancient baptistery. In every age 
it has been the occasion on which to lavish the 
richest and costliest work of art. One need only 
allude to the Baptistery at Florence, immortalized 
by Ghiberti's doors, and that of Pisa, with its 
famous pulpit. Work on early English fonts, with 
its copious illustrations, is full of interest, and one 
can only wonder that the more beautiful examples 
of Norman-Gothic work are not more frequently 
copied. 

Recently an elaborate font, with a figure of 
the young John the Baptist, has been put into 
bronze for the Church of the Incarnation. The 
greater number of fonts in this country are of 
wood. In the Forty-second Street Presbyterian 
Church of this city there is a vase shaped walnut 
font, elaborately carved in continuous ornament 
with the passion flower as a motive, by Messrs. J. 
& R. Lamb. A recent design for Kansas City, by 
the same firm (see illustration, page 20,) is of Cham- 
plain marble, early English in style, with inter- 
lacing trefoil arches carved in relief. Another for 
Augusta, Georgia, is of white statuary marble and 
expresses in its form and ornamentation symbolism 
relating to the Trinity and double Trinity. 
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POLISHED MARBLE FONT, WITH METAL COVER, GRACE CHURCH, KANSAS CITY, V 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY J. ft R. LAVB, NEW YORK. 

old St. Luke's, Philadelphia, the pulpit, which is the Lippincott 
Memorial, is a scheme in light yellow, worked out in brass and 
oak. A drawing of this pulpit is shown on page 18. 

One of the most unique pulpits and one which best shows 
how far modern ideas have been carried, is in the Episcopal Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's, at Syracuse, N. T. The design is from the 
same hands as the work just referred to. The frame is of bronze 
and brass, and includes panels containing the symbols of the 
Evangelists. These symbols are executed in glass mosaics. The 
wings are of gold, accented with a fine red line. The nimbus is 
of red gold, and the design is relieved against a ground of light 
blue, and surrounded by a fine white and black border. The 
impression, however, is of yellow, harmonizing as does the upper 
part of the pulpit, which is of mahogany, kept low in tone, with 
the bronze and brass of the frame. The pulpit rests on small 
columns of greenish gray Champlain marble, giving a cool lower 
band of color that rises into warmer tints. 

Lecterns are for the most part of brass, and the form pre- 
ferred is that of the eagle on a standard supporting with out- 
stretched wings the book rest. One of the most magnificent 
eagle lecterns in this country is that made for Trinity Church, 
Boston. "I am a man whose word on most subjects is usually 
taken," said at one time the Rev. Phillips Brooks, " bnt when I 
deny that this superb bird is English work, I realize that I am 
not believed." The lectern was in fact made by Messrs. J. & R. 
Lamb, of this city, as was that of Trinity Church in this city. 
In St. Ann's Church, Brooklyn, is a fine naturalistic eagle, 
which in dignity and as carrying out the underlying symbolism 
is to be preferred to the more usual conventional forms. (See 
illustration on page 19). One of the most elaborate lecterns is 
that for the Packer Memorial Church at Mauch Chunk. The 
eagle rests on a standard, with a central boss supporting four 
angels holding scrolls. Between these are medallions with sym- 
bols. The central panel contains St. Mark in repousse' bronze. 
Four crouching lions receive the Cross, which is the base of the 



HEN rooms are' painted or papered in 
tint of color, the combination necessary 
to carry out a pleasing effect is suffi- 
ciently simple and easy ; but even in these great 
care should be taken to have those tints of a soft, 
agreeable tone. There are greens and greens, buffs 
and buffs, grays and grays; in the one case as 
ugly, raw, discordant, offensive and displeasing, as 
in the other they may be soft, harmonious, agree- 
able and refreshing to the sight. What can be 
more uncomfortable than a crude emerald green ? 
Soften it, however, with a little sienna or other 
um. moderating color, and make it suitable in depth 

of tone to the size of the room, and your skill and 
taste will make it as agreeable as it would be 
otherwise repulsive. 

The woodwork of rooms and skirtings of staircases, etc., may 
be a good brown, maroon, or black, well relieved with light- 
colored lines ; face up the work to a good surface and varnish. 

In deciding the colors for rooms, their aspect should be well 
considered, giving cool and refreshing shades for the south, and 
warm, comfortable colors for the north. The use of a room 
should, of course, influence its color. Pictures require particular 
consideration : the color of the walls must be subservient to 
them. Sage green is a good tone if the pictures and the room 
be of moderate size. If the pictures be boldly painted, and the 
gallery be large and lighted from above, 'red is an excellent color. 
The cornices of rooms require some skill in the treatment, 
and may be made to add much to the effect of a room by a 
proper application of color. 

Large rooms of public buildings or churches demand far 
more skill than rooms of the ordinary kind — that is, if anyr char- 
acter is to be given by the decoration. It is requisite to sustain 
more strictly the architectural effect and to convey an appropri- 
ate character, according to the purpose of the hall or church. 
This observation applies equally in carrying out the decoration 
of an apartment or interior devoted to any specific purpose. 




